Ujaama case comes to end 


Ex-Seattle man gets 2-year sentence; feds get 
information about al-Qaida 
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Peggi Thompson, whose son James Ujaama was sentenced in federal court in Seattle, gets a hug 
from a well-wisher yesterday. Ujaama's brother Mustafa stands at right. 


James Ujaama, the former Seattle man indicted in August 2002 on charges of 
conspiring to set up a terrorist training camp in Oregon, appears to have been 
an ideal man for federal prosecutors to lean on for information about al- 
Qaida's global terror network. 


By all accounts, he has been a wealth of information about high-level terror 
suspects around the globe -- and he has been extremely cooperative in 
sharing that information with federal investigators since signing a plea 
agreement in April. 


In exchange, U.S. District Judge Barbara Rothstein confirmed a 
prenegotiated, two-year sentence yesterday minus the time he's already 
served and agreed Ujaama could serve the remaining months in a halfway 
house instead of a federal detention center. 


Ujaama had faced 25 years in federal prison if convicted of all the charges 
originally levied against him. With credit for time served, his release is set for 
the end of July. 


"Mr. Ujaama has provided substantial assistance to the United States against 
significant targets," Assistant U.S. Attorney Andrew Hamilton said yesterday 
at the sentencing hearing. 


Among other things, Ujaama, 37, has provided information about Abu Hamza 
al-Masri, the London Islamic leader who is suspected of recruiting jihad 
fighters for the Taliban and al-Qaida. 


The Egyptian-born Abu Hamza is wanted in Yemen for his alleged role in the 
1998 kidnappings of 16 Western tourists by the Islamic Army of Aden. Four of 
the hostages died during a shootout. The Treasury Department has frozen his 
assets in this country, but he has not yet been charged in the United States. 


Abu Hamza is thought to have a role in sending two followers to the 
Northwest, where Ujaama was allegedly trying to set up a terrorist training 
camp in Bly, Ore., in 1999. 


Ujaama likely also provided information about Oussama Kassir, a 37-year-old 
Swedish citizen, who Swedish authorities charged in October with planning a 
terrorist crime. 


Kassir was referred to in the federal grand jury indictment against Ujaama 
issued last year. 


Ujaama was originally accused of providing "training, facilities, computer 
services, safe houses and personnel” to al-Qaida and knowing that they were 
to be used "to murder and maim persons located outside the United States." 


That charge, which included allegations about the training camp, and a 
second firearms charge was dropped as part of the plea deal. 


Ujaama pleaded guilty to a single count of providing services, software and 
technology for Afghanistan's Taliban regime. The crime, which was put on the 
books after the Clinton administration concluded the Taliban supported 
terrorism, can carry up to 10 years in prison. 


The Taliban regime was known for rampant human rights violations and 
harboring al-Qaida terrorists, including Osama bin Laden. 


Although Rothstein accepted the recommended sentence, she noted that, at 
first glance, it was exceptionally light. 


In Portland, six men who tried to enter Afghanistan to fight for the Taliban 
received sentences ranging from seven to 18 years. 


But Rothstein said that from what she had seen Ujaama had been cooperating 
completely and providing important information. 


"I'm persuaded that this is a unique case," Rothstein said. "I've never seen 
terms that required this much cooperation." She said she had no reason not 
to believe prosecutors when they said Ujaama had fully lived up to the 
conditions of the plea agreement. 


The plea deal requires Ujaama to cooperate completely and not discuss the 
case publicly for up to 10 years. 


In a brief statement to the court, Ujaama expressed regret and contrition for 
his actions. 


"T've never wanted to see anyone harmed because of my silence or the silence 
of others," he said. "Through my attorneys and this plea, I've had a voice to 
bring clarity and understanding of the events and circumstances that were 
once unclear and could only be told by me. I've been truthful and will remain 
truthful." 


Ujaama reiterated that he did not go to the ranch in Bly to set up a terrorist 
‘training camp, as federal investigators have alleged. 


"My plan for Bly included legitimate and legal religious training," Ujaama 
said. "I have come to accept it was illegal in the United States. ... I don't agree 
with that law, and that's my right. However it is a U.S. law." 


With hair shorn close to his scalp, Ujaama walked past his family in shackles. 


He exchanging warm smiles with his mother, Peggi Thompson, brother 


Mustafa Ujaama and about a dozen members of his extended family, who 

waited anxiously in the courtroom. They looked relieved after the hearing. 
Tears in her eyes, Thompson said she did not wish to comment about her 

son's case. 


Mustafa Ujaama said he was happy for his brother and was confident he 
would act in good faith. 


"My brother's a man of his word," he said. 


Ujaama's attorneys, Peter Offenbecker and Robert Mahler, declined comment 
on the case. 


Ujaama, a businessman, Web site designer and self-styled entrepreneur who 
grew up in Seattle, became known for his efforts to help minority children 
avoid drugs and succeed in business. Washington state lawmakers recognized 
his efforts by declaring June 10, 1994, James Ujaama Day. 


Ujaama moved to London in 1996 after his attempt to have a self-published 
novel made into a movie got little interest in Hollywood. In London, he 
converted to Islam and is said to have met Abu Hamza. 


In addition to the two years in custody, Rothstein sentenced Ujaama to three 
years of supervised release and imposed several rules, such as prohibitions 
against associated with known terrorist organizations, mandatory disclosures 
of significant financial interactions and searches of any computers he may 
own. 


"Mr. Ujaama, I wish you luck," Rothstein told him. 


"T think you are going to set things straight with your government and with 
your people." 


